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as section one. The tail-enders ought to be assembled for instruc- 
tion 5 or 6 times weekly and to write about thrice as many themes as the 
good men. Added class meetings would afford the desired opportunity 
for subsidiary training of the most elementary kind. The instructor 
would have no fear to take "as a textbook a primer of grammar"; 
that is what the extra meetings would be for. Nor need he hesitate to 
"institute a spelling-bee" — or perhaps a series of lessons in dictation, of 
which spelling, punctuation, and sentence structure would be the main 
objects. 

Finally, an arrangement of this kind seems likely to produce two 
other morally beneficial results, which lie outside of the English depart- 
ment. It would put a premium upon excellence, by attaching an obvious 
and public reward to high standing and a corresponding penalty to 
illiteracy. Secondly, it would teach the wholesome lesson that work 
in this world to which we bring inferior ability or equipment is going 
to demand an increased expenditure of effort if it is to be honestly done. 

Philip H. Churchman 
Class College 
Worcester, Mass. 

To the Editor of the "English Journal": 

Your letter tempts me: I think I shall fall. When first I read your 
invitation to write on the subject of the review of my book 1 of selected 
poems for use in schools, I hesitated, in the opinion that the issues 
there raised were not of sufficiently general interest to warrant dis- 
cussion. But when I reflected that your invitation was general enough 
to justify a reply of some scope, my hesitation turned to wavering. 
Then came the reflection that the only way of showing proper respect 
to temptation is to give in to it; and that decided me. 

As far as the review itself is concerned, I fear I cannot get up a 
respectable controversy; I am too prone to agree with it. In fact, 
I feel that I anticipated its strictures in the Introduction to the volume 
in question. The choice of the poems there collected seems to me by 
no means ideal, and I would gladly have selected differently; but I 
prepared the book when the College-Entrance Examination Board had 
just announced its new lists, and had included in them a variety of 
short poems, notably those from the fourth book of Palgrave. Guided 
by this list, I chose what seemed best for my purpose, and restricted by 

1 See the review of Narrative and Lyric Poems for Students in the English Journal 
for February, 1012. 
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space, I supplemented this first selection with representative examples 
from those departments of poetry — old ballads, etc. — least well repre- 
sented, hoping thus to give a fairly wide range of choice within limits 
acceptable to the Examination Board. The result was professedly a 
compromise, and I welcome the independence of judgment that sees 
where it might be improved. 

What really disturbs your reviewer, however, is the grouping of 
the poems according to subject or mood. Of the lyric examples so 
grouped, the conclusion is reached that since "scarcely a poem of any 
group but could be shifted elsewhere, this kind of classifying breaks 
down. " If the object really were, as is assumed to be the case, to form 
exclusive logical categories, to the end that the student might learn 
something from the classification, the criticism would be wholly sound 
and just; no one could see it more clearly than an editor in the act of 
making the groups. But except for the groups conceded to be obvious — 
the old and later ballads, for example — no attention is directed to the 
principle of classification; on the contrary, the Introduction states 
frankly the purpose of the grouping: that the student, wandering at 
will in the volume, and coming across some poem to his fancy, may be 
encouraged to look near it for something else of similar interest. Pal- 
grave groups his poems loosely in a like manner, and it may be that he 
is wiser in not labeling his groups; but the thing is done, in either case, 
for the pleasure of the reader, rather than for the edification of the 
logical critic. This question of pleasure as an element in the study of 
poetry leads to certain matters of real concern to those who teach 
literature, especially in the school. A subject like this, that touches 
first principles on the one hand, and definite practice on the other, is 
hard to keep within strict bounds of space; but in taking it up I shall 
try to err on the side of brevity. 

I take it that the ideal end of the school study of poetry — especially 
the lyric — is an increase of power to enjoy poetry. This is common- 
place enough — most ideal formulas are; but it actually means something, 
once its implications are fairly grasped and accepted. That the power 
in question is spiritual means that it is intimate and subtly personal, 
wholly impossible to analyze and estimate, yet for all that an index of 
individual growth. And this in turn means that the one necessary 
condition of its genuineness is that it be allowed to develop naturally 
and exercise itself in spontaneous freedom. If this be accepted, there 
will perhaps be little difficulty in agreeing that the ideal training is 
such as Lamb described as that of his sister: being "tumbled early, 
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by accident or design, into a spacious closet of good old English reading," 
and there left to browse at will. Those who have enjoyed that sort of 
training, or who have learned to read poetry in the family circle, have 
little to gain from a school course — and perhaps have something to lose. 

What is the moral — that we should give up the school course 
entirely? Hardly that; for the ideal conditions are too seldom met 
with to bring so extreme a suggestion to the issue. But certainly we 
should make the conditions of our course as favorable as possible for 
the same kind of results. And there's the rub: how? 

Perhaps the best approach to this practical question is to ask our- 
selves what advantages, if any, we, as adults who care for poetry, have 
over our students, in taking up a new volume of verse. If we are honest, 
we are quick to acknowledge that in some respects they may have the 
advantage over us; but that need not concern us now. 

In the first place, then, we may assume an experience of life greater 
than theirs, a maturity that opens the way to a response of wider range, 
perhaps of deeper quality. Again, our experience with the imaginative 
ways of expression is greater — our quickness to see the significance 
behind the fact, the idea behind the symbol, the sense behind the figure. 
And this, if we reflect, is gained by the simple process of familiar con- 
tact with poetry as a mode of imaginative expression, just as we gain 
power, through living with pictures, to see in them more than illustra- 
tion, or literal representation. 

Then, too, we have the advantage, it may be, of a more sensitive 
ear for the subtleties of verse music, a more experienced sense of the 
values of verse form in line and stanza. We read, though to ourselves, 
as if aloud, listening alike to the fall of the sounds and the underlying 
rhythmic swing of the meter; and we recognize the part that the lesser 
units play in the woven whole that is the poem. To some degree this 
musical sensitiveness and feeling for form is a native thing, yet we 
know that it has been in our own case increased by cultivation, and that 
with its increase has come added pleasure in our reading of poetry. 
And finally, our familiarity with a large body of poetry reflecting the 
characteristics of certain individual men and women, and, to some extent, 
of the times in which they have lived, gives us a basis of comparison, a 
stock of conceptions which we are interested to supplement and enrich, 
to improve and develop, by using the new material we have at hand. 

We need not go farther than this in our analysis. But as we look 
back we may see clearly two ideas that bear on the teaching of poetry. 
The first is that part of our equipment as readers of poetry does not 
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come through study at all — our general maturity, that is, and our natural 
sensibility or openness to things of art. And the second.is, that so far 
as our feeling for poetry has been cultivated, it has been through experi- 
ence with it, through familiarity with imaginative modes of expression, 
with the constructive and musical elements of poetic form, and with the 
actual achievement in poetic art found in the work of certain great 
poets. 

We draw near to our problem, then, when we ask ourselves how we 
may help our students to gain these advantages, at the same time pro- 
tecting their individuality of taste for its healthy, free development. 

The negative part of the reply is perhaps the more obvious. We 
should not single out special poems and ask that they be admired or 
cared for. Still less should we spend our time pointing out the particu- 
lar virtues that we ourselves find in a given poem. Least of all should 
we ask our students to point out and account for the special beauties 
that appeal to them. It is easy to guess, if we do not know by experience, 
the quality of sincerity that results from that sort of procedure. And 
if all this is bad, there is no use in characterizing other methods not 
unheard of in the annals of literature teaching: paraphrasing involved 
passages, scanning by mechanical rule, classifying figures of speech, 
grubbing among notes, memorizing critical opinions, and so on down 
through the dismal chapter. 

It is not all this, but rather the positive part of the reply, that is 
worth dwelling on. And that, it seems to me, is a single idea capable 
of flexible, tactful application: give occasion, by a variety of suggested 
inquiries, for the student to turn the pages of his volume of verse, read- 
ing where he may expect to find results, and so, by frequent contact, 
accustom him to familiar intercourse with a diversified body of poems 
in which he is likely to find something to care for; direct the comments 
to objective, tangible matters that can be pointed out, and let apprecia- 
tion find its own spontaneous expression — or go unexpressed. What 
these tangible matters shall be, and how they shall be taken up, depends 
of course on the tact of the teacher; but what he may learn about his 
own resources of pleasure will perhaps give a practical clue. 

The musical qualities of poetry furnish one approach. Can the 
student recognize, for example, the characteristic swing of iambic verse 
as opposed to anapestic ? He must read certain indicated examples to 
find out — read them aloud, and catch the musical spirit of them. Can 
he distinguish between certain ones that call for quickness of tempo and 
others that should be read more slowly ? Can he find examples of lines 
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or stanzas where the sound echoes and helps to emphasize the sense? 
The teacher can show typical examples and direct the student to poems 
where he can find others for himself. And the result of all these quests, 
and many others that might be suggested, will be that not only will 
the student acquire familiarity with a body of poetry, but he will have 
the satisfaction of bringing tangible results from his reading. 

Then there are the ways of imaginative expression to study. Does 
the student visualize the pictures of a given poem ? Does he distinguish 
between one figure that concentrates a series of associated ideas in the 
single flash of an image, and another that is sustained through a whole 
passage with a deliberate symbolic meaning? Does he recognize the 
lyric significance of the refrain in bringing out the varied accent of a 
single feeling? Does he observe when a touch of landscape has value 
as descriptive setting, and when it carries the emotional coloring of a 
mood ? There is a danger here of becoming too subtle, but the tact of 
the teacher, alive to the responsiveness of the class, will furnish the 
corrective. 

The obvious characteristics of a given poet's work furnish another 
field of inquiry. What kind of metrical forms is the poet prone to use ? 
What are his characteristic themes ? Does he lean toward the extreme 
of hiding himself behind the objective interest of story and picture, or 
of revealing the subjective quality of his personal feeling ? 

In approaching the study of poetry by starting inquiries such as 
these, there is every opportunity for the teacher to adapt himself to 
the aptitudes and interests of his class. But however flexible the 
practice, one idea of principle underlies it all: comparative study, the 
consideration of one poem in the light of another, or of many others 
with which the student has become familiar. And more than that, it 
relieves the teacher from the futility of asking, and the student from the 
embarrassment of trying to answer, questions regarding the quantity 
or quality of his "appreciation." Appreciation is of course the final 
purpose of it all, but the teacher can best show his own as he shows his 
moral character, indirectly, without unwise talking about it; and the 
student's appreciation is left free to grow spontaneously, as he gradually 
finds himself at home in the world of imaginative expression. 

S. S. Sewakd, Jr. 
Stanford University 



